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The  regional  meetings  of 
your  National  Telephone  Co¬ 
operative  Association  offer  us 
all  a  very  appropriate  oc¬ 
casion  to  take  stock  of  our 
efforts  in  expanding  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  rural  telephony.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  can  measure 
the  progress  we  have  made 
as  we  appraise  the  problems 
still  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  time 
for  measuring  our  growing 
assets  against  our  program 
obligations  and  checking  the 
adequacy  of  our  resources 
against  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenges  we  face.  In  short, 
it  is  a  time  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  current  balance 


sheet  of  the  rural  telephone 
program. 

We  really  need  to  look  at 
two  balance  sheets.  One  de¬ 
scribes  the  growing  physical 
and  financial  assets  we  are 
developing  in  rural  tele¬ 
phony- -and  the  growing  obli¬ 
gations  we  face  as  a  result 
of  the  changing  character  of 
rural  areas  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  service. 

The  other  is  the  balance 
sheet  of  human  resources  and 
the  demands  which  the  con¬ 
tinued  progress  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  necessarily  impose 
upon  them. 


There  are  855  REA  tele¬ 
phone  borrowers,  including 
229  cooperatives.  As  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1965,  the  816 

active  borrowers  reporting  to 
REA  showed  a  combined  in¬ 
vestment  in  telephone  plant 
which  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,167,000,000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  roughly 
$110  million  over  the  previous 
year.  This  plant  included 
460,000  route  miles  of  line, 
4,165  central  offices,  and 
more  than  2  million  tele¬ 
phones  in  service. 

Revenues  of  telephone  bor¬ 
rowers  reporting  to  RE  A  were 
$187.0  million,  up  nearly  $18.5 
million  in  1965  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  By  year’s  end, 
their  assets  stood  at  nearly 
$1.1  billion,  a  gain  of  $90.1 
million  over  December  31, 
1964.  Net  worth  of  all  REA 
telephone  borrowers  climbed 
from  $112.3  million  to  $133.3 
million  in  the  12-month 
period,  so  that  their  net  worth 
amounted  to  12.2  percent  of 
total  assets  as  of  January  1, 
1966. 

Telephone  plant  investment 
by  cooperatives  alone  came  to 
a  total  of  $377.2  million.  Co¬ 
operatives  had  202,000  route 
miles  of  line,  a  gain  of  11,000 
miles  during  the  year;  1,585 
central  offices,  a  gain  of  63 
during  the  year;  and  563,000 
telephones,  a  gain  of  37,000 
during  the  year. 

Revenues  of  the  telephone 
cooperatives  reporting  to  REA 
were  $47.5  million,  up  nearly 


$4  million  in  1965  over  the 
previous  year.  By  year’s  end, 
their  assets  stood  at  $344 
million,  a  gain  of  $31  million 
over  December  31,  1964. 

Their  net  worth  climbed  from 
$16.9  million  to  $21.6  million 
in  the  12-month  period,  so 
that  the  cooperatives  showed 
net  worth  amounting  to  6.3 
percent  of  total  assets  as  of 
January  1,  1966. 


Area  Coverage  Moves  Ahead 

But  let  me  point  out  some 
significant  ratios  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  still  presentprob- 
lems  of  providing  rural  tele¬ 
phone  service  on  an  area 
coverage  basis.  The  coopera¬ 
tives  are  now  serving,  on  the 
average,  slightly  more  than 
2.4  subscribers  per  route  mile 
of  line  and  are  receiving  reve¬ 
nues  averaging  only  $236  per 
mile  of  line.  These  ratios 
are  actually  lower  than  those 
two  years  earlier,  indicating 
your  continuing  efforts  in  area 
coverage  for  the  more  remote 
and  thinly  populated  rural 
areas.  These  figures  are  about 
half  the  averages  of  REA’s 
commercial-type  borrowers 
and  far  below  the  average  of 
the  industry  generally. 

As  a  consequence  of  low 
subscriber  density,  coopera¬ 
tives  have  a  relatively  high 
investment  in  plant  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  This  figure  averaged 
$746  in  1964  and  was  up  to 
$778  in  1965. 
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Yet  despite  their  built-in 
handicaps,  the  cooperatives 
show  gains  in  operating  vigor. 
The  average  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  per  cooperative 
moved  up  from  2,151  in  1964 
to  2,215  in  1965.  Average  op¬ 
erating  revenues  per  sub¬ 
scriber  for  the  cooperatives 
edged  up  from  $97  in  1964 
to  about  $100  in  1965.  Net 
worth  per  subscriber  also 
showed  improvement- -an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $8  in  1965 
against  the  increase  of  $5  for 
the  previous  year. 

These  are  indices  of  im¬ 
provement  and  progress  which 
promise  a  solid  foundation 
for  further  area  coverage  and 
upgrading,  if  the  technical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry  and 
adequate  financing  continue  to 
be  available  to  you. 

On  other  occasions,  I  have 
talked  at  some  length  and  in 
some  detail  about  engineering 
progress  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  materials  and  de¬ 
sign  which  make  it  possible 
to  carry  service  into  isolated 
places,  improve  service  gen¬ 
erally,  and  still  keep  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance 
costs  down. 

It  is  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  in  REA  have 
been  able  to  report  reduction 
from  year  to  year  in  the 
average  construction  cost  per 
circuit  mile  of  outside  plant 
for  REA-financed  systems  due 
to  the  technological  advances 
we  have  been  able  to  stimu¬ 
late  in  the  special  field  of 


rural  service.  In  1956,  the 
figure  was  $241.  By  the  end 
of  1964,  it  was  about  $98, 
and  we  are  now  happy  to  re¬ 
port  to  you  that  it  stands 
around  $90.  This  is  an  asset 
which  goes  a  long  way  in  off¬ 
setting  the  service  handicaps 
you  face. 

REA  continues,  of  course, 
to  work  with  the  telecom¬ 
munication  industry  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  borrowers’  sys¬ 
tems  to  push  new  technological 
developments  which  have  spe¬ 
cial  promise  for  the  rural 
sector  of  the  industry. 

I  will  mention  just  one  new 
study  now  underway.  REA  has 
a  committee  investigating  the 
use  of  fine-gauge  cable.  It 
will  soon  report  on  findings 
that  are  bound  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  system 
design.  We  hope  it  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  reduce  the  use  of 
copper,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  the  metal  and  the 
attendant  price  and  delivery 
problems  at  the  present  time. 
The  broader  objective,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  explore  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  optimum  use  of 
fine-gauge  cables  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  critical  copper 
situation. 

It  appears  that  the  maximum 
economic  use  of  fine-gauge 
cable  may  be  realized  when 
the  long-line  adapters  and  re¬ 
peaters  associated  with  fine- 
gauge  applications  can  be 
minimized  through  common 
mode  operation.  As  soon  as 
the  current  studies  are 
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completed,  we  will  pass  the 
results  on  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 


People  Demand  Good  Service 

All  these  advances,  both 
financial  and  technological, 
are  growing  assets  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  rural  tele¬ 
phony  today,  but  they  must 
be  weighed  in  the  light  of  the 
also  growing  demands  for 
more  and  better  service  in 
rural  areas. 

Putting  it  in  terms  of  the 
balance  sheet,  we  would  have 
to  list  the  demand  for  serv¬ 
ice,  for  better  service  at 
reasonable  rates,  as  a  lia¬ 
bility,  because  it  is  something 
we  owe.  It  is  an  obligation 
we  undertook  when  we  got 
into  rural  telephony.  As  this 
Nation’s  population  increases 
we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  more  people  than 
ever  before,  and  we  will  be 
expected  to  serve  them  better 
than  ever  before. 

The  relation  of  telephones 
to  rural  population  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  importance  for  coopera¬ 
tives  and  other  telephone 
systems  which  have  REA 
loans,  or  which  expect  to  turn 
to  REA  in  the  future  for 
financing  rural  service. 

Today's  population  pattern 
shows  most  of  our  cities 
spilling  over  into  the  country¬ 
side,  as  families  and  busi¬ 
nesses  are  attracted  by  good 
transportation,  modern  dial 


telephone  service,  dependable 
rural  electrification,  and 
other  advantages. 

Recently  we  have  begun  to 
witness  a  wholly  new  element 
in  rural  development,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  entirely  new  cities 
in  carefully  selected  rural 
locations.  These  are  planned 
communities,  complete  with 
mixed  types  of  housing,  with 
commercial  and  industrial 
areas,  with  schools,  churches 
and  recreational  facilities. 

Only  recently  The  New  York 
Times  announced  a  small  city 
of  12,000  or  more  population 
to  be  built  around  a  new  steel 
mill  in  a  rural  location  of 
north  central  Illinois.  Reston 
in  Virginia  near  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Paradise  Hills  in 
New  Mexico  are  forerunners 
of  something  different  which 
is  happening  to  rural  Amer¬ 
ica. 

And  let  us  not  forget  there 
are  still  20  percent  of  our 
farms  without  any  kind  of 
telephone  service.  There  are 
still  unserved  rural  areas 
waiting  for  their  first  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  many  more 
with  totally  inadequate  service 
judged  by  modern-day  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  rapidity  with  which  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  single-party  service  in 
rural  communities  can  be 
seen  in  the  rather  startling 
figures  on  loans  for  all- single¬ 
party  service  for  entire  ex¬ 
change  areas.  Most  of  the 
activity  has  been  in  the  north 
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central  states,  where  mem¬ 
bership  in  your  Association 
is  quite  heavy,  but  all  five 
REA  areas  are  represented 
in  the  totals.  By  June  30, 
1966,  REA  had  made  a  cumu¬ 
lative  total  of  75  loans  to 
convert  a  total  of  150  ex¬ 
changes  to  all- single-party 
service.  Almost  a  third  of  the 
total  represents  loans  made 
in  the  last  3  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  just  completed. 

During  calendar  year  1964, 
REA  cooperative- type  tele¬ 
phone  borrowers  upgraded 
service  for  43,000  of  their 
subscribers.  In  1965,  up¬ 
graded  service  was  provided 
for  53,500  more  subscribers 
by  the  cooperatives.  This  is 
in  line  with  what  other  tele¬ 
phone  systems  are  achieving, 
and  it  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  trend  we  can  expect  to 
continue  in  your  sector  of  the 
industry. 

The  move  toward  eventual 
all- single-party  service  is  in¬ 
exorable,  and  we  have  found 
no  reason  for  changing  our 
forecast  that  by  1975  more 
than  half  of  all  subscribers 
on  REA-financed  lines  will 
have  this  class  of  service. 
We  are  using  a  forecast  fig¬ 
ure  of  52  percent,  and  we  are 
right  on  schedule. 


New  Capital  Is  Required 

Meeting  the  challenges  of 
growth  and  the  demand  for 
higher  standards  of  service 


will  necessarily  require  new 
capital  in  increasing  amounts. 
Your  Federal  Government, 
through  the  REA  program, 
has  in  the  past  been  the  major 
source  of  new  capital  for  rural 
telephone  systems.  It  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  saving  an 
important  segment  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  telephone  industry 
from  extinction  and  an  in¬ 
dispensable  element  in  the 
preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  telephone  service  for 
vast  sections  of  rural  Amer¬ 
ica. 

And  I  might  add,  it  must 
continue  to  be  a  vital  and 
effective  partner  in  rural  tele¬ 
phony  if  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  met  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
REA  telephone  program  in 
October  of  1949,  REA  has 
loaned  $1,272,000,000  for 
rural  telephone  facilities.  Of 
this,  $1,066,000,000  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  paid  out,  and  $206 
million  is  still  waiting  to  be 
advanced.  As  of  September  30, 
$121,755,000  had  been  paid 
back  in  addition  to  $11, 117,000 
in  advance  payments.  Interest 
paid  as  of  that  date  amounted 
to  $106,638,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  this  past  June  30, 
we  made  loans  totaling 
$100,961,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,987,000  over  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

These  are  both  substantial 
and  impressive  sums:  more 
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than  $1  billion  invested  over 
the  past  16  years,  and  more 
than  $100  million  in  a  single 
year.  Yet  they  are  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  needs  we  antici¬ 
pate  in  the  future. 

We  fully  expect  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  borrowers  for 
new  capital  in  the  coming  15 
years  will  be  about  $3  billion, 
almost  three  times  what  has 
been  required  from  REA  in 
the  past  15  years.  And  we 
expect  the  annual  require¬ 
ments  for  new  capital  will 
reach  a  level  of  $225  million 
by  1975,  less  than  10  years 
from  now.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  average  annual  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  history  of  the 
program  to  date. 

We  must  recognize  the 
urgency  of  planning  and  acting 
now  to  meet  these  growing 
needs  of  the  future. 

With  all  the  mounting  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  Federal 
budget,  it  is  totally  unrealistic 
to  expect  they  can  or  will  be 
met  fully  out  of  increased 
annual  authorizations  for  the 
present  2  percent  direct  loan 
program  of  REA. 

Loan  Backlog  Reaches 
New  High 

Already  the  backlog  of  ap¬ 
plications  on  hand  is  $250 
million,  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  program.  Even 
with  the  increase  in  loan 
authorization  provided  by  the 


Congress  this  year,  the  back¬ 
log  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
applications  still  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  this  fiscal  year,  is 
more  than  double  the  loans  we 
will  be  able  to  make. 

This  is  why  enactment  of 
the  supplemental  financing 
legislation  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  is  so  urgently  needed. 

This  is  why  your  active  and 
unified  support  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  so  vital  not  only  to 
the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
rural  telephone  program  but 
to  the  future  of  your  own 
telephone  cooperative  as 
well. 

The  proposed  legislation 
would  create  a  Federal  bank, 
under  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  rural  telephone  systems. 
It  would  provide  non- Federal 
sources  of  financing  to  sup¬ 
plement  funds  appropriated 
for  the  2  percent  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  bank  would  be  capital¬ 
ized  at  the  outset  through 
stock  purchases  by  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the 
borrowers  themselves. 

The  Government’s  capital 
investment  in  the  telephone 
bank  would  be  made  over  a 
15-year  period,  in  the  amount 
of  $20  million  each  year  un¬ 
less  a  lesser  amount  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  an  appropriation  act. 
This  would  provide  a  Govern¬ 
ment  capital  subscription  to 
the  bank  of  $300  million  over 
the  15-year  period. 
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Borrower  investment  in  the 
bank  would  accumulate  through 
two  devices.  First  of  all,  each 
borrower  receiving  a  loan 
from  the  bank  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  5  percent  of  it 
in  bank  stock  bearing  no  cash 
dividends  but  eligible  to  earn 
capital  credits  from  the  bank's 
operations.  Secondly,  there 
would  be  available  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  purchase  basis  to  all 
eligible  borrowers  a  special 
dividend-bearing  class  of 
stock,  Class  C  stock. 

With  these  capital  resources 
and  the  added  authority  to 
borrow  money  in  the  private 
money  market  through  the  sale 
of  debentures  with  the  back¬ 
up  of  the  United  States,  the 
bank  would  make  two  kinds  of 
loans  to  rural  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  eligible  to  borrow  from 
REA  under  the  present  Act. 
One  type  of  loan  would  be  an 
intermediate- rate  loan  at  an 
interest  rate  reflecting  the 
current  average  market  yield 
on  marketable  securities  of 
the  United  States  having  com¬ 
parable  maturities  but  not  to 
exceed  4  percent.  The  other 
type  loan  would  be  full  market 
rate  loans  at  an  interest  rate 
reflecting  the  average  rate 
paid  on  the  bank's  debentures 
plus  administrative  expenses 
and  estimated  losses. 

Intermediate  rate  loans 
would  not  be  available  to  bor¬ 
rowers  which  are  capable  of 
paying  the  higher  bank  rate 
without  j eopardizing  their 


achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  rural  telephone  pro¬ 
gram. 

Borrower  Ownership  Is 
Ultimate  Goal 

Ultimately  the  Federal  stock 
in  the  bank  would  be  replaced 
by  the  capital  of  the  borrowers 
themselves  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
have  been  successfully  mov¬ 
ing  toward  borrower  owner¬ 
ship  and  control. 

One  great  virtue  of  the 
approach  to  supplemental 
financing  through  such  a  bank¬ 
ing  device  is  that  it  affords 
a  means  of  multiplying  the 
loan  potential  of  each  Federal 
dollar  used.  For  example,  by 
mixing  one  interest-free  Fed¬ 
eral  dollar  invested  in  the 
bank's  capital  stock  with  four 
dollars  raised  by  the  bank  in 
the  private  money  market 
through  the  sale  of  5  percent 
debentures  it  is  possible  to 
make  available  five  dollars 
for  rural  telephone  loans  at 
4  percent  without  loss  to  the 
bank.  On  this  basis,  $20  mil¬ 
lion  of  Federal  stock  sub¬ 
scription  each  year  would 
make  possible  $100  million 
worth  of  4  percent  intermedi¬ 
ate  loans  for  the  program. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  two 
qualifying  factors:  First,  at 
this  moment  it  would  appear 
that  the  bank  would  have  to 
pay  something  more  than  5 
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percent  on  the  debentures  it 
sold  in  the  current  market, 
and  this  would  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  4  percent  telephone  loans 
which  could  be  supported  by 
the  bank’s  capital  structure. 
Secondly,  the  amount  of  inter¬ 
mediate  financing  provided 
would  in  reality  be  limited 
by  the  amount  of  4  percent 
financing  borrowers  could  use 
without  j eopar dizing  their 
achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  the  rural  telephone  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  majority  of  the  REA- 
financed  rural  systems  still 
need  the  basic  2  percent 
financing  of  REA  to  offset  the 
handicaps  of  serving  in  rural 
areas  if  they  are  to  move  to¬ 
ward  full  area  coverage,  rates 
and  service  for  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  comparable  with 
what  urban  subscribers  enjoy, 
and  the  financial  reserves  and 
stability  which  rural  systems 
must  have  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  future. 

REA's  ”price-out”  study  of 
the  proposed  bank,  based  on 
what  we  regard  as  reasonable 
projections  of  loan  needs,  in¬ 
dicates  it  could  provide  loans 
totaling  more  than  $1.6  billion 
over  the  next  15  years,  and 
end  up  with  a  surplus  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $85  million. 

Add  this  loan  capability  to 
the  present  2  percent  basic 
program  and  we  have  the 
means  of  meeting  the  new 
capital  needs  of  $3  billion 
expected  in  the  next  15  years. 


Rural  Support  Urgently 
Needed 

But  enactment  of  legislation 
of  this  magnitude  does  not 
come  to  pass  unless  there  is 
a  deep  and  compelling  sense 
of  need  and  support  for  it.  If 
that  is  not  felt  by  the  people 
who  are  actively  associated 
with  rural  telephony  and  its 
problems,  if  it  is  not  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  rural  people 
whose  future  service  depends 
upon  it,  there  can  be  little 
wonder  if  Congress  fails  to 
show  this  sense  of  need  and 
urgency. 

This  then  is  the  special 
challenge  of  the  time  which 
will  test  the  human  resources 
of  the  cooperative  rural  tele¬ 
phone  program,  both  in  man¬ 
agement  and  membership.  In 
this  critical  public  decision 
people  will  count,  and  your 
cooperatives  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  special  role 
because  people  play  a  very 
distinctive  role  as  consumer- 
owners  in  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  all  the  tests  of  effective 
action  in  your  cooperative 
organizations,  it  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  full  strength  of 
your  people  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  problem  that  tells 
the  difference  between  failure 
and  success. 

In  the  balance  sheet  of 
human  resources  your  em¬ 
ployees  and  your  members  are 
a  tremendous  asset.  REA  tele¬ 
phone  borrowers  had  nearly 
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12,000  employees  and  more 
than  1.7  million  subscribers 
at  the  end  of  the  last  calendar 
year.  The  229  telephone  co¬ 
operatives  have  nearly  3,000 
employees,  more  than  2,000 
directors  on  their  boards,  and 
half  a  million  subscribers  who 
are  members  and  joint  owners 
of  the  systems  which  provide 
them  service. 

In  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  in 
meeting  the  need  for  supple¬ 
mental  financing  as  well  as 
the  other  needs  of  day-to-day 
improvements  in  management 
and  service,  you  have  in  your 
membership  a  great  untapped 
potential  for  constructive 
action- -if  the  members  be¬ 
come  personally  involved  and 
feel  that  the  problems  of  the 
telephone  cooperative  are 
their  own  problems  and  its 
successes  are  their  own  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Getting  them  involved,  get¬ 
ting  them  to  participate,  get¬ 
ting  them  to  understand  both 
the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  membership  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  is  your  job- -it  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  management  and  it  is 
every  bit  as  important  as 
building  lines. 

The  full  development  of 
membership  loyalty  and  sup¬ 
port  requires  many  things  of 
management.  At  the  top  of  the 
list  are  ready  communication 
and  a  strong  information  pro¬ 
gram.  You  owe  it  to  both  your 
members  and  your  employees 
to  establish  and  maintain 


effective  two-way  channels  of 
communication  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

Many  years  of  working  with 
cooperatives  show  that  as  a 
subscriber,  the  well  informed 
and  involved  member  is  more 
readily  persuaded  to  pay  his 
bill  promptly,  abide  by  serv¬ 
ice  rules,  understand  the 
reasons  for  rate  changes, 
consider  additional  services 
with  an  open  mind,  report 
trouble  conditions  accurately 
and  courteously,  and  show  for¬ 
bearance  and  understanding 
in  emergencies. 

As  an  owner,  the  well  in¬ 
formed  and  participating 
member  is  more  readily  per¬ 
suaded  to  make  helpful  and 
sometimes  expense- saving 
suggestions,  to  cooperate  in 
keeping  costs  down,  to  pro¬ 
tect  co-op  property,  to  cor¬ 
rect  misinformation,  rumors 
and  false  reports,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  and 
make  wise  decisions. 

Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  informed  and  involved 
member  is  the  loyal  member, 
and  that  the  loyal  member  in 
turn  provides  the  foundation 
for  a  strong,  vigorous  co¬ 
operative. 

5-Star  Program  is  Important 

With  all  this  clearly  in  mind, 
the  time  has  come  to  give 
special  attention  to  better 
utilization  of  the  human  re¬ 
sources  of  your  organizations. 
!  urge  upon  you  the  importance 
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of  the  methods  and  techniques 
incorporated  in  the  Five- Star 
Member  Service  Program. 

More  than  a  third  of  our  tele¬ 
phone  cooperative  borrowers 
have  held  inventory  meetings 
which  are  an  important  foun¬ 
dation  for  strengthening  the 
bond  between  management  and 
membership.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

Better  annual  meetings, 
more  attractive  and  informa¬ 
tive  newsletters,  and  the 
e  stablishment  of  member 
service  committees  in  the 
communities  you  serve  are 
some  of  the  ways  to  broaden 
your  base  of  member  partici¬ 
pation  and  enlist  more  effec¬ 
tive  support  from  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

As  yet  only  a  few  coopera¬ 
tives  have  undertaken  to  weld 
representatives  of  various  in¬ 
terest  groups  within  their 
membership  into  active  mem¬ 
ber  service  committees,  but 
in  this  device  we  see  great 
potential  as  a  source  for  re¬ 


sponsible  suggestions,  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  opinion  in  assisting 
management.  When  selected 
with  care  and  properly  in¬ 
structed  on  its  role  in  the 
cooperative,  such  a  committee 
does  not  compete  in  any  sense 
with  the  board  but  rather  be¬ 
comes  an  important  aid  to  the 
board  and  manager  in  main¬ 
taining  good  understanding  and 
effective  communications  with 
the  membership. 

The  purpose  of  all  these 
techniques  and  devices  is  the 
full  mobilization  of  the  human 
resources  of  the  rural  tele¬ 
phone  program  in  meeting  the 
growing  needs  of  Rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  never  was  the  need 
for  such  full  mobilization 
greater  than  it  is  today  in  1966, 
for  we  face  a  new  crisis,  a 
new  turning  point. 

The  outcome  may  well  de¬ 
termine  whether  Rural  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  equal  to  the  pace 
set  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
or  through  apathy  or  neglect, 
fall  behind. 
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